gi Speen UPSURGE in the incidence of crippling polio in 
the East during the past several weeks has brought pro- 
longed hospitalization to many persons and also has resulted 
in several deaths. 


Medical authorities have warned that the outbreak could 
spread into the Western and Southwestern states. 

Therefore, it is extremely important that all SP employes, 
and their dependents, be inoculated for polio, or insure 
present protection by obtaining booster injections. 


This is especially important for any person who has been 
exposed to the disease. Regardless whether he has completed 
the Salk Vaccine injection cycle or not, it is strongly ree- 
ommended that he should report immediately to a physician 
for inoculation. For those so exposed, the initial recom- 
mended vaccine dosage is 9 cc’s—slightly stronger than 
normal. This should be followed up with additional booster 
shots of 1 cc each after two weeks, seven months and one 
year to insure continued protection. 


In view of the polio outbreak, those who have completed 
the series of three injections more than 6 months ago should 
now obtain an additional booster shot to insure immunization, 
although not exposed 1o the disease. 

Above all, those who have not been inoculated to date 
should start the series of injections immediately. 

Salk .Vaccine is in extremely short supply at the present 
time. Make arrangements to obtain the appropriate inocula- 
tion from your local SP physician as soon as supplies become 
available. f 
Dr. V. M. Stranct, Chief Surgeon, 
Southern Pacific Hospital Department 


—— 
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Help Make Your Community 
A Better Place to Live 


N THE COMMUNITIES where we 
live there are families in 
trouble, sick and handicapped per- 
sons and children in need of homes 
or a place to play. And there are 
the aged who need care and coun- 
seling. 

Naturally we all want to do our 
share in helping those around us 
who are in need. However, we 
don’t always hear about these 
cases. But the United Fund or 
Community Chest agencies in our 
communities do know where the 
help is needed and it’s their job to 


HELPING HAND FOR A LITTLE BOY 
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provide the help. : 

We all know, of course, that the 
only way such agencies can oper- 
ate is if we, as members of our 
communities, contribute financial 
support. And giving the United 
way makes sense—one yearly con- 
tribution provides the services 
needed to make our community a 
better place in which to live. 

With the United Fund type con- 
tribution most of our donation is 
spent where it is needed — in our 
town for our people. Some of it 
may go toward helping a crippled 
child walk again or providing 
milk for orphaned children. An- 
other portion of our gift may pro- 
vide medical care for the aged or 
help support youth organizations 
in our town. 

Scores of these agencies which 
help thousands of our friends and 
neighbors, and ourselves, benefit 
from the contributions we make. 

In a few days one of your fellow 
employes, who is serving as a 
Fund solicitor, will be contacting 
you for your contribution. Remem- 
ber —. your community is counting 
on you to do your share. 


THE COVER 


PMT double header climbs 
along scenic Sierra road. For 


story about this high haul please 
see next page. 


High Haul 


1GH above Owens Valley — 

where the mighty Sierra de- 
fiantly etches its forbidding gran- 
ite and limestone cliffs across the 
horizon -— Southern Pacific and 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
conduct a unique rail-truck haul- 
ing operation. 

Here at the upper reaches of 
Pine Creek in the mountains about 
22 miles northwest of Bishop, 
California, Union Carbide Nuclear 
Company, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, operates the 
only working tungsten mine in the 
nation. Nearby is their mill. 

Although tungsten, primarily 
used in electric light filaments or 
for hardening steel, is its chief 
product, the mine also produces 
molybdenum (also used in steel}, 
copper concentrates, silver and 
gold. Molybdenum is produced for 
export while tungsten is diverted 
to eastern sales outlets. Copper is 
sent to Tacoma, Washington, for 
further refining. 

Reaching the mill — at an eleva- 
tion of 6,800 feet — is a rough 
haul, especially with two heavily 
loaded trailers, says Al Aigner, 
head driver for PMT from Lone 
Pine. “We haul chemical soda ash 
up to the mill from the American 
Potash & Chemical Company at 
Trona or from Mefford Chemical 
Company at the west end of Owens 
Valley,” Al explains. “At the mill, 
we pick up mill products of vari- 
ous types in bulk containers and 
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haul them into Lone Pine where 
we transfer onto the railroad. At 
best, it’s a good eight-hour round 
trip.” 

Aigner, who recently won a 15- 
year safe-driving award, has 
worked for PMT since 1937. He’s 
been hauling freight into and out 
of the plant site since milling op- 
erations first started in 1940. 

In fact, Aigner says that he first 
started the run by hauling in 
building material, construction 
cranes and milling machinery for 
the plant. 

“I worked for my brother, Nor- 
ville, who was head driver for 
PMT out of Lone Pine for 20 
years, before I took over. He re- 
tired a couple of years ago because 
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AIGNER CHECKS OUT HIS LOAD OF TUNGSTEN ON THE COMPANY SCALE. 


of his health. When he left, I took 
over as head driver. 

“T really like this run,” Aigner 
says, “even though it isn’t too pleas- 
ant in the winter time. Sometimes 
we have three or four feet of snow 
and it’s banked so high alongside 
the road that you can’t see over, 
We have a lot of drifting and 
snow slides and when the wind 
blows, you can’t see two feet in 
front of you. 

“We put double chains on all 
the driving wheels and have a spe- 
cial sanding attachment in order to 
make it. That will take us clear up 
to the mill through most of the bad 
weather—but when we get a real 
bad storm and the temperature 


Head Driver Al Aigner of PMT talks 
from his cab with (left to right) PMT's 
Assistant District Manager Dan O'Con- 
nor, Los Angeles; Union Carbide Mill 
Superintendent Larry E, Sausa; and Office 
Manager Al Larronde. 
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drops to 10 below, that’s when it 
really begins to get interesting. 
“Our loads run about 44,000 
pounds on the average. Usually, 
even during the worst storms, I 
can make it up to within a quarter 
mile or so of the mill—but that’s 


Aigner drives off the truck-tip unloading 
device. In the background is a portion 
of the mill and the terminus of the aerial 
tramway. At the upper left, the road 
going up fo the mine can be seen. 


where I’m stymied. It’s a pretty 
steep grade with switch backs and 
that last quarter mile takes you up 
another 700 feet in elevation, The 
only way you can do it when it’s 
slick and the snow is deep is to 
hitch on to a cat.” 

Even during good weather, the 
mill run has problems. It generally 
takes Aigner one hour to make the 
last 11 miles, all of which is up 
hill. Conversely, it takes the same 
length of time to make the down- 
hill run because the brakes would 


The soda ash, which is hauled to the site 
in bulk, is dumped into a huge storage 
bin for use in chemically refining the ore 
into finished ‘products. 
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overheat at a faster speed. 

“Actually, the bad weather usu- 
ally lasts from December through 
April,” Aigner says. “Sometimes, 
though, March and April are 
tougher because the roads are 
even worse during the spring run- 
of” 

Naturally, the mining and mill- 
ing company also has its troubles 
during this period. Sometimes its 
more-than-200 employes, 60 of 
whom are miners, are trapped by 
the snow, To reach the mine from 
the mill by road is about a 4-mile 
run over steep grades with many 
switch backs, The aerial tramway 
between the mill and mine — by 
which the ore is hauled down to 
the mill — runs from an elevation 
of 6,800 feet to the mine portal at 
9,400 feet. Emergency food sup- 
plies and beds are maintained at 
both the mine and the mill to be 
used in case of severe storms. 

The portal of the mine is at the 
bottom of the “workings” which 
rise up to 11,000-feet elevation. 

At the mill, about 1,000 tons of 
ore is ground up daily, chemicals 


The tungsten concentrates are hauled in metal containers and copper concentrates 
in bulk, Here Aigner is shown chatting with Glenn Taylor, shipping accountant. 


are added and the various mineral 
components are separated through 
a flotation process. The tungsten 
and molybdenum concentrate 
products are then diverted to a 
chemical plant, according to Mill 
Superintendent Larry E, Sausa. 


Further chemical treatment sepa- 
rates and refines the various prod- 
ucts into commercial forms. 

The products are packed for 
shipment and that’s where PMT- 
SP takes over on the initial stages 
of a far-flung distribution system. 


W. H. Ferguson Dies After Long Illness 


ILLIAM H, FeRcuson, until re- 

cently superintendent of the 
San Joaquin Division, passed 
away September 8 at the General 
Hospital in San Francisco. 

A native of Wat- 
sonville, California, 
he joined Southern 
Pacific in 1925 as a 
yard and station clerk 
on the Coast Division. 
He rose through a 
number of operating 
positions, and in 1946 
was named assistant 
superintendent of the 
Shasta Division, with 
headquarters at Duns- 
muir. Two years later 
he was transferred to 
the Western Division, 
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serving as assistant superintendent 
at Stockton and Oakland Pier be- 
fore becoming superintendent of the 
San Joaquin Division, with head- 
quarters at Bakersfield, in 1955. 

. He had been on 
sick leave since last 
July. 

Surviving him are 
his wife, Mary; his 
mother, Mrs. Hazel 
O’Brien; a daughter, 
Mrs. Sally Irvine: 
and a son, Lt. Wil- 
liam Ferguson, of the 
United States Air 
Force. 

Funeral services 
were held in Wat- 
sonville on Septem- 
ber 10. 


Case History: SP Pipe Lines 


Progress in Transportation 
Calls For Diversified Services 


This is the second of a series of BULLETIN articles on the need for 
freedom to diversify transportation services and the advantages such di- 
versity would bring to railroad workers and to the general American public. 

One of the most important allies we can gain in our struggle is that of 
public opinion. By telling your friends and neighbors about the restric- 
tious under which we operate, you'll be performing a vital and important 
service in our fight for diversification. 


AST MONTH, the BULLETIN ex- 
plained how the railroads are 
denied, by old-fashioned transport 
laws and regulation, an equal op- 
portunity to use, for business pur- 
poses, the public transport facili- 
ites railroad taxes help pay for— 
facilities like highways, airports 
and waterways. 

We explained that Southern 
Pacific, following a normal 
practice of good business, has 
diversified its transport serv- 
ices about as far as it can under 
present regulations. But this 
hasn’t been far enough for us 
to offer peak efficiency to our 
customers . . . nor for us to 
offer our shippers the wide 
choice of services they would 
like. 

This month, the editors would 
like to give a “case history” on 
transport diversity—Southern Pa- 
cific’s pipelines, a “first” in the 
railroad industry. 

In 1952, it became apparent we 
were about to lose our tank car 
traffic from Texas oil refineries to 
Arizona. A large oil company, 
looking at the growing volume of 
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refined products moving to 
Phoenix and Tucson from El Paso, 
figured it would save money by 
building a pipeline, and another 
jarge oil company announced its 
intention of using the line. We of- 
fered to slice our profit margin, 
and cut some other corners where 
possible, to reduce our rail rates 
and offset part of their potential 
saving. 

Our proposed tariffs were 
approved by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission, de- 
spite the contentions of com- 
peting truck lines, who claimed 
our rates would push them out 
of the petroleum hauling busi- 
ness. The truckers then ap- 
pealed to a federal court, 
which reversed the decision 
and set aside our rates. And the 
court’s reasoning was interest- 
ing. It said that the commis- 
sion had failed to consider na- 
tional defense aspects, since 
the new rates would eliminate 
trucks and discourage the 
building of the pipeline. 

The oil companies were about to 
go ahead with their plan—thereby 
removing the business from both 
truck and rail—when the SP of- 
ficers concerned raised some ques- 
tions among themselves: 

“If a pipeline is to be built, why 
shouldn’t we build it and keep the 
business? Why not make it a com- 
mon carrier, to serve everyone in- 
stead of just two of the oil com- 
panies?” 

Market and feasibility studies 
showed these to be highly practi- 
cal questions. The pipeline could 
be built on the railroad right of 
way, leaving it only when more 
convenient to short-cut over hills. 
This simplified land acquisition 
problems, particularly in developed 
urban areas. 

So Southern Pacific Pipe 
Lines, Inc. built into Tucson 
and Phoenix from two direc- 
tions, from El Paso west and 
from Los Angeles refining 
areas east. First units went into 
service early in 1956. Now, 
with branch lines, this south- 
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ern line stretches over 1,060 
miles, and has a total capacity, 
east and west, of about 70,000 
barrels per day. 

In 1955, while the lines were 
being built, the rail and truck rate 
for the El Paso-Phoenix haul was 
$1.35 per barrel. The pipeline rate 
is now 60 cents per barrel. One 
oil company customer, when the 
line went into service, publicized 
the lower rate as the reason for an 
immediate gasoline price cut in 
Arizona. The Air Force estimates 
it saves over a million dollars a 
year in transportation costs of the 
jet fuel and aviation products it 
moves to four air bases, directly 
connected with the pipeline sys- 
tem, in Southern California and 
Arizona. 

And ten oil companies, in- 
stead of two, are using the serv- 
ice, If a private pipeline had 
been built, rather than a com- 
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mon carrier, other companies 
would have had to build lines 
also, to remain competitive. 

The new service was so encour- 
aging that in late 1957 we opened 
an additional 347-mile line from 
San Francisco Bay area refineries, 
over the High Sierra, to Reno and 
Sparks, Nevada, serving seven oil 
companies. It also offers all- 
weather service to the Naval Air 
Station at Fallon, Nevada, and sup- 
plies two other air bases near Sac- 
ramento, While business in this 
line is just developing, potential 
volume is good. 

The pipeline development is an 
exceptional case, of course. The 
kind of restrictions that keep us 
from promptly offering new high- 
way, air or water services don’t 
apply to pipelines. So here we 
were able to diversify in time to 
hold the business. 
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SP’s pipelines did not steal 
the traffic from either the rail- 
road or from competing truck- 
ers. The traffic was lost any- 
way; it was a question of 
whether a common carrier 
could handle the business, or 
whether the shippers them- 
selves would move their own 
products. 

A manufacturer whose primary 
concern is producing a product, 
and selling it, doesn’t want to 
worry about the traditions of rate- 
making, or about “protecting” the 
competitor of the agency carrying 
his goods, or about artificial divi- 
sion of the business to give every- 
one a “fair share.” He only asks 
a few simple questions of public 
transportation: 

“How much will it cost—to ship, 
package, and handle? How con- 
venient, and dependable, and fast, 
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is the service?” 

Regulated common carriers 
must offer so many compli- 
eated or partial answers that 
today private industry operates 
three times as many trucks as 
the trucking industry itself. 
Less than half of the truck traf- 
fic moving on our highways is 
subject to regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and only a minor fraction 
of inland waterway traffic (but 
100 per cent of railroad traf- 
fic) is regulated. 

lf the shipper can stretch his 
freight dollar and get simple, “one- 
package” service with his own 
trucks, that’s what he’ll do. The 
public must face the fact that the 
carriers’ lost volume and lower 
earnings will adversely affect prices, 
services and improvement pro- 
grams. , 

And once the shipper has his 
own truck fleet, he’ll want to keep 
it busy, often with traffic that might 
otherwise have gone by rail. 

Opponents of transport diversity 
often shout “monopoly!” But there 
cannot be any monopoly of trans- 
portation as long as vast amounts 
of public money are spent on 
super-highways, waterways and 
airports which are available to the 
shipper who uses his own trucks or 
barges or planes, or the traveler 
who drives his own car. 

As long as the railroads are 
helping pay for these facilities, 
through heavy taxes on the fa- 
cilities they have built them- 
selves, why shouldn’t they have 
the same right to use them as 
any other taxpayer? 
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SCARBROUGH AND WARNER 


PMT Pair Hailed 
As Heroes in Flood 


GE Warner and Herbert 

Scarbrough, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company loaders at Tuc- 
son, were recently credited with 
saving the life of a five-year-old 
boy trapped inside a submerged 
car. 

The two men were working the 
night shift at our PMT warehouse 
in Tucson when a car drove into a 
nearby flooded underpass. Without 
regard for their own safety they 
dove into the waterfilled underpass 
and hauled the boy and five other 
people to safety. 

“I had to go in and out of the 
car a lot of times before I found 
the boy,” Warner said. “There was 
a lot of stuff, blankets and pillows, 
floating around. Finally I felt my 
ankle touch him. 

“He was limp, I picked him up 
by the thigh, got him out of the 
car and slung him towards the side- 
walk where everyone was. They 
grabbed him and pulled him out of 
the water.” 

Tucson Police Chief Bernard L, 
Garmire praised the two PMT 
men for their heroic action. 
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DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY EXPLOSION RESEMBLES BOMBED OUT CITY 


SP Employes Assist 
Injured In Explosion 


Rosesure sLept. Arc lights shone 
on almost deserted streets. All 
was quiet and peaceful in that 
Southern Oregon city in the early 
morning of Friday, August 7. At 
1:20 a. m. the stillness was broken 
by a siren. 

Operator Jack Fread on duty at 
the Southern Pacific station 
stepped to the platform to spot the 
location of the fire in order, if 
necessary, to report it to the dis- 
patcher. A switch engine in charge 
of Engr. D. D. Snyder and Fire- 
man Wm. Kubler with Switch- 
men C. L. McCraw and J. W. Bo- 
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vill, moved down the track with the 
intention of pulling cars into the 
clear if they seemed to be in dan- 
ger. The cars appeared to be a 
safe distance from the blaze, which 
was at a supply house near the 
tracks, so the crew detrained mo- 
mentarily to watch the fire and de- 
termine if any other action on their 
part was necessary. 

Then a terrific blast sent the 
freight cars zooming through the 
air to land in a blazing heap. The 
crew members were knocked to the 
ground, Operator Fread was 
slammed 50 feet across the. plat- 
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form, and by the time he entered 
the now windowless, doorless, and 
almost roofless station and reached 
the phone he found it attached only 
to useless dangling wires. 

A truckload of explosives parked 
near the burning building had in 
seconds taken twelve lives, injured 
scores, and done ten million dol- 
lars damage to the business heart 
of Roseburg. 

Witnesses two miles away, who 
had been awakened by the sirens, 
saw the explosion take the mush- 
room shape of an atomic blast, and 
it was the first impression of many 
that the city had been bombed from 
the skies. 

Eight blocks of business houses, 
apartments and residences were 
totally devastated, and many more 
blocks seriously damaged. Rose- 
burg’s Hotel Umpqua, three 
blocks from ground zero, had to 
be evacuated. Most business 
houses, including banks and the 
post office, outside the area of total 
destruction, were ordered closed 
pending structural inspection. Mar- 
tial law was declared, and the Ore- 
gon National Guard took over. 


Said one guardsman: “I’ve seen 
bombed cities in Europe, but 
nothing like this.” 

That the Southern Pacific sta- 
tion withstood the blast without 
greater damage is a credit to the 
builders. While 90% of the tile 
roof was blown off, and every win- 
dow and door broken, the structure 
remained standing while buildings 
on all sides were reduced to rubble. 
Where the truck had stood, only 
two blocks away, was a crater 20 
feet deep and 50 feet across. 

Engineer Snyder was hospital- 
ized with a back injury, and sev- 
eral other employes had pierced 
eardrums and cuts from flying 
glass, but those able to carry on 
joined their fellow-workers and the 
townspeople in caring for the more 
seriously injured and assisting in 
providing housing and food for 
those rendered homeless by the ex- 
plosion and resultant fires. 

Five thousand feet of trackage, 
seven freight cars and ten spans of 
communication lines were dam- 
aged or destroyed. 


~By Howanrp Bartey, Portland Div, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC DEPOT AT ROSEBURG AFTER THE DISASTER 


A VIEW OF TIE TREATING PLANT FROM NEARBY OVERPASS 


Organic Vapors Used 
To Treat Ties at Houston 


Buz AT A cost of more than 
one million dollars, Southern 
Pacific’s new forest products treat- 
ing plant at Houston reduces tie- 
seasoning time from months to 
hours. 

The new plant, designed by the 
Taco Corporation of Spartanburg, 
S. C., is located on the 35-acre site 
of the wood preserving plant that 
previously handled treating of 
cross-ties and bridge timbers for 
our lines in Texas and Louisiana. 

The vapor drying equipment will 
permit us to reduce our stock of 
630,000 cross-ties now in varying 
stages of air seasoning in Texas 
and Louisiana to about 80,000 ties, 
L. A. Loggins, chief engineer, 
Houston, said. 
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The new process replaces the 12 
to 15 month air seasoning period 
that has been used. It is accom. 
plished by subjecting the timber to 
organic vapors that condense on 
the wood and emit heat that boils 
the water from the ties. 

The green cross-ties are adzed 
and bored in the normal manner 
and then placed on tram cars which 
carry them into the drying cylin- 
der. After the charge of ties has 
been placed in the cylinder and the 
door closed, an initial steam purge 
is applied for about three minutes 
to assure a saturated safe atmos- 
phere within the cylinder. The dry- 
ing agent is then pumped into the 
cylinder and steam forced into the 
coils to bring the drying agent to a 
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Laberer Paul 
Broussard looks 
at bridge pilings 
inside cavernous 
drying cylinder. 


boiling point, the vapors of which 
circulate throughout the timber. 
The vapor temperature is approxi- 
mately 350 degrees F., as it con- 
denses on the cold wood, giving up 
heat that raises the wood tempera- 
ture to the boiling point of the wa- 
ter. This forces the water in the 
wood to the surface where it evap- 
orates. The mixture of drying agent 
and water vapor is piped from the 
top of the cylinder to the condens- 
ing unit where the vapors are con- 
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densed. 

The heating period lasts from 8 
to 16 hours and removes from 6 to 
15 pounds of water from each cu- 
bic foot of green timber. When this 
is completed the drying agent in 
the cylinder is pumped out to a 
storage tank and a vacuum im- 
pressed upon the system. 

This hot vacuum period lasts 
about 2 hours with from 1 to 2 
pounds of water per cubic foot of 
wood being removed and another 


MANUEL PALACIOS CHECKS PANEL CONTROL BOARD AT PLANT 
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It takes “a heap of pipes” to maintain a 
medern tie treating plant. 


1.2 pounds of solvent per cubic foot 
being recovered. 

Loggins said 1,000 freshly cut 
ties will be dried in each of the 
retorts with 10 to 16 hours of sea- 
soning being required to remove 
about 3,500 gallons of water from 
each retort charge. 

We have more than 15,000,000 
cross-ties on our lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, each with a service ex- 
pectancy of 25 to 35 years. Creo- 
soting of ties, use of larger tie 
plates and new type tie pads, im- 
proved drainage, heavier rail and 
ballast have all contributed to the 
longer life of the ties but even so, 
we replace from 230,000 to 500,- 
000 ties annually in Texas and 
Louisiana. 
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Changes Announced in 
Freight Traffic Dept. 


G. W. R. MeClelland, former- 
ly industrial agent, Los Angeles, 
has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral industrial agent with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles. 


F. T. Kearns, who has been as- 
sistant to the manager of indus- 
trial development at San Francisco 
since April of this year, was ap- 
pointed to succeed McClelland. 


Vv. M. Richardson, formerly 
district freight and passenger agent 
at Sacramento, was named to suc- 
ceed Kearns. 


G. W. Morgan, formerly dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent at 
Eugene, was appointed to succeed 
Richardson at Sacramento. 


W. L. Peebles, who was gen- 
eral agent at Spokane, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Morgan as dis- 
trict freight and passenger agent 
with headquarters at Eugene and 
C. G. Alton, formerly assistant 
general agent at Seattle, was named 
to succeed Peebles. 


ANOTHER $10 were added to 
Southern Pacific’s “Conscience 
Fund” recently when T-NO Treas- 
urer J. E. Echols received a Money 
Order for that amount from a per- 
son signing his name “John Doe.” 
During the past 20 years our rail- 
road has received several hundred 
dollars from conscience-stricken 
persons who want to pay for things 
they have taken or to reimburse the 
company for transportation. 
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Dining Car Department 
Wins National Safety Award 


TS PERFORMANCE OF safety by members of SP’s Pacific 
Lines Dining Car Department has won for them the “Award 
of Merit” — second highest award given by the National Safety 
Council. 

The award is based on improvement of a safety record each 
year for a period of three years. The Dining Car Department 
reduced its injuries by 50 per cent and its fatalities entirely 
during the three years. 

During the past 36 years only three other SP departments 
have received this high safety award. 

In 1953 the Los Angeles General Shops received the “Award 
of Merit’? and, in 1955, both the Rio Grande Division and 
Sacramento General Shops received the award. 

The Texas and New Orleans Railroad has won the “Award 
of Merit” two times in the last eight years— once in 1951 and 
once in 1955. 

Tom Lochhead (center), Dining Car Department manager, accepts the “Award of 


Merit" from Vice President C. E, Peterson, who made the presentation for the National 
Safety Council. Looking on is SP's Superintendent of Safety M. A. Nugent. 
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Just about EVERYTHING takes SP 


| MOEN SPE ust about anything whether t's a movement of 


: Southern Pacific’s business 
is moving things from one 
point to another quickly, 
safely and at low cost — 
anything and everything, 
whether extra long, tall, 
wide, heavy or fragile. These 
are just a few examples. 


GERAFFES OR GENERATORS 


: See boca s 
A PAPIER-MACHE COWBOY A GIANT LoG AN UNASSEMBLED WINDTUN' 


EGGS OR ENGINES 


Night Train from Eagle Pass 


| es Sunpay In Eagle Pass. 

Skinny cowboys with ten-gallon 
hats and snug Levis hunker down 
in the rain-dampened dust near the 
railroad tracks and talk about the 
weather and crops and football 
and Khrushchev. Residents of the 
old Eagle Hotel sit in rockers on 
the wide veranda and drowse over 
the Sunday papers. 

The muddy Rio Grande River, 
marking the borderline between 
Mexico and the United States, 
flows unhurriedly between Piedras 
Negras, Mexico, and Eagle Pass, 
Texas. Today, the river is calm. 
Nine years ago she rose sullenly 
during the spring rains and 
drowned 400 citizens of Piedras 
Negras. 

Standing with vigilant eye near 
a string of PFE refrigerator cars 
on the American side of the inter- 
national railroad bridge is a young 
border patrolman. He is watching 
for would-be “wetbacks” — Mexi- 
cans who cross the Rio Grande to 
enter Texas illegally in search of 
agricultural employment. 

It’s a lazy late-summer evening 
in Eagle Pass. The streets are prac- 
tically deserted. A pinto pony 
clumps along a side street. Astride 
his broad back is a mop-haired boy 
licking an ice cream cone and read- 
ing a comic book about jet pilots. 

A quiet day is drawing to a 
close. But in the Southern Pacific 
yards near the river you'd never 
guess it. was Sunday evening. A 
diesel engine is busy as a mother 
hen gathering her chicks — shut- 
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Darkening skies threaten as the Eagle 
Pass branch line train sets out cars. 


tling back and forth, lights full on, 
motor throbbing powerfully. She 
pushes a Mexico-bound string of 
machinery-laden gondolas onto a 
spur track; moves three empties 
onto the main line; picks up two 
PFE cars loaded with fresh vege- 
tables from Mexico. 

Eagle Pass is Southern Pacific’s 
gateway to Mexico in mid-Texas, 
and the Eagle Pass branch line 
which cuts a swath south from the 
mainline town of Spofford to Eagle 
Pass, also serves the picturesque 
towns. of Darling, Paloma and 
Olmas along the way. 
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The branch line train, under the 
guidance of Conductor Tommy 
Horan, makes the run to Spofford 
and back seven days a week, leav- 
ing Eagle Pass about 1 p.m. dur- 
ing the week and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
days. Average length of the train 
both ways is between 40 and 50 
cars. Sundays, the train is always 
shorter. 

This Sunday of which we are 


TO_SAN ANTONIO 


writing is a typical one. Brakeman 
Harold Weaver, a young fellow 
whose muscles strain against his 
white tee shirt, kneels on the floor 
of the caboose trying to ignite the 
wick of a rear marker with a ci- 
gareite lighter. The flame from the 
lighter doesn’t quite reach the 
wick, so Weaver uses a match. He 
adjusts the marker lights when the 
wicks are burning and hangs two 


An informal meeting of the freight trafic staff at Eagle Pass is held under the 
direction of Agent John Caraway, right, Others are (I-r} Maria Aperez, clerk; Yolanda 
Diaz, chief clerk-cashier; Homer Caddell, rate clerk; and Hammond Humphries, 1BM 
operetor, Agent Caraway has been with SP 38 years, the last 27 as Eagle Pass agent. 
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CONDUCTOR TOM HORAN 
of them at the rear of the caboose. 
Red lights shine behind; green to 
the sides. 

All preliminary work has been 
done and now the train is ready 
to take its cargo to Spofford. The 
impatient diesel sounds its horn, 
Engineer Walter McMillan turns 
the throttle and the train begins its 
Sunday run. 

Conductor Horan does his paper 
work by the light of a kerosene 
jantern and when he has finished, 
he blows the wavering light out. 
The restless Texas wind races 
through the caboose as the train 
picks up speed. Now the crew in 
the caboose sits in total darkness, 
listening to the hypnotic sounds of 
stee] wheels on steel rails. 

Dark clouds are gathering over- 
head. Thunder rumbles in the dis- 
tance like field artillery and the 
skies over Mexico are split with 
long slashes of lightning. 


Reading train or- 
ders at Spofford 
are (he) Brake. 
men Harold | 
Weaver, Jr, C. 
FL Adams, and 
R. J. Byrne. 
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The diesel’s horn sounds its 
warning as the train approaches 
road crossings. Eagle Pass has 
been left behind and the darkness 
that surrounds the train is broken 
only occasionally by distant lights 
from a ranch house. The air is 
heavy with the portent of rain and 
with the languorous odor of wild 
flowers. Weaver sits by an open 
window and peers sharply ahead. 

Then suddenly to the left of the 
onrushing train is glimpsed the 
huge screen of a roadside drive-in 
movie — violence erupts sound- 
lessly upon the screen as a platoon 
of Marines attack the enemy’s 
stronghold. The train rumbles on; 
and the technicolor picture screen 
recedes into the distance until now 
it looks like a tiny blurred postcard 
—and then disappears altogether 
in the darkness. 

There are wild animals in this 
part of Texas. Not too long ago 
the train crew spotted 40 head of 
deer along here; and tonight En- 
gineer McMillan has already seen 
several near the track. Wild hogs, 
quail by the thousand, and wild- 
cats are also indigenous to this 
area. Rattlesnakes too, seem to 
favor the flat, tree-studded neigh- 
borhood. 

Now as the train hurtles for- 
ward in the darkening night, eyes 


END OF SUNDAY'S RUN—SPOFFORD 


peer out, flashing and curious from 
the thickets near the right of way. 
Quemado Valley, from whence 
cotton, cauliflower, onions, water- 
melons and spinach are picked up 
for shipment to the east, is near-by. 
The train takes a slight curve 
and approaches the end of the run. 
Brakemen C. F. Adams and 
Weaver shine their lights upon the 
cars waiting to be picked up at 
various sidings near Spofford and 
count the cars aloud — twelve. 
While Second Trick Operator 
Hubert Roger gives the train or- 
ders to Conductor Horan and 
speculates about the possibility of 
rain, the other crewmen are busy 
throwing switches, setting out the 
cars they brought with them, mak- 
ing up a new train, and the diesel 
obediently zigzags back and forth 
under the hand of McMillan—and 
within half an hour a new train is 
made up and ready for the 35 mile 
return trip along the plains of 
Texas to Eagle Pass. On this train, 
and bound for Mexico markets, are 
cars of fire clay, mine timbers, ce- 
ment mix, scrap iron and chemi- 
cals. 
The caboose is again darkened 
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and the only light is the glow of 
Adams’ cigarette as he sits in the 
cupola, keeping an alert eye for a 
possible hot box. 

Halfway home, the engineer 
spots 4 young doe standing on the 
tracks, her head pointed toward 
the oncoming train, her eyes trans- 
fixed by the diesel headlight. In 
quick compassion, McMillan 
switches off the headlight, hoping 
the deer will come out of her hyp- 
notic trance in time to escape the 
train. The doe springs gracefully 
from the railroad tracks; her 
shadow flits past the onrushing 
train. McMillan sighs, turns on the 
lights again and the homeward 
journey continues. 

Finally the train is in the Eagle 
Pass yard again, and the cars are 
switched to their assigned tracks 
so they can be forwarded to Mexico 
in the morning. Then the crew 
goes home, seconds before the 
rain begins to fall. 


You are locking at the international 
bridge from the American side. Ap- 
proaching the gate, which is the dividing 
line between the two nations, is a freight 
train from Piedras Negras, Mexico. Be- 
low, the Rio Grande River flows. 


' 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED. Jim Francis, 
chief clerk, Freight Traffic Department, 
NWP (center), last month received one of 
four scholarships presented annually to 
outstanding young men in the traffic field 
by the Pacific Traffic Association, Jim, who 
plans to study at San Franciseo’s Golden 
Gate College night school, is shown re- 
ceiving the award from George Horton, 
traffic menager for Bechtel Corporation 
and chairman of the board of PTA. Gor- 
don Ridley, SP city freight agent and 
chairman of the group's education com- 
mittee, looks on with interest. 


Frank Schaub Retires 
After 49 Years with SP 


PiruERe AFTER 49 years with 
Southern Pacific was Frank 
V. Schaub, passenger traffic and 
public relations manager for our 
lines in Texas and Louisiana. 

A native of New Orleans, 
Schaub started his SP career as a 
messenger in the Telegraph De- 
partment there in 1910, transfer- 
ring to the Passenger Traffic De- 
partment as a clerk in 1912. He 
rose through the ranks to be gen: 
eral passenger agent in 1953,. and 
served as assistant passenger traffic 
and public relations manager at 
New Orleans prior to his promo- 
tion to manager in 1957. 
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Joseph L. Bart, Jr. 
Heads PR on T&NO 


Joserz L. Barr, 3R., has been ap- 

pointed public relations man- 
ager for SP Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, with headquarters in 
Houston. 

He had been assistant public 
relations manager since January, 
1958. A native of San Antonio, 
Bart joined SP for the first time 
in 1942. After serving in the Ma- 
rine Corps and attending Law 
School, he served as assistant 
criminal district attorney at San 
Antonio before returning to SP 
as public relations representative 
in 1953, 

Bart is a member of the Amer- 
ican, Texas and Houston Bar 
Associations, Delta Theta Phi 
Law Fraternity, National Defense 
Transportation Association, Public 
Relations Society and the Houston 
Press Club. 


WINNERS OF THE first coin exhibit held in 
the General Office at San Francisco Were 
{br} Myron Rosser, Hazel fliff and Des 
Sekany, all members of the Freight Ace 
counts Department. Ench received suitable 
coins and sibborts as mementos of the 
oceasion, 


On hand for the President's Safety Award presentation were (. to +.) Waiter Ed- 
ward Yantley, Superintendent of Safety M. A. Nugent, Oakland Superintendent of 
Commissary C. O. Sullivan, Chef Cook Everett Majors and Dining Car Steward 
J. C. Marchbanks, 


The President's Award: How They Won It 


The daily practice of safety on 
the job has paid off for Northern 
District members of our Dining Car 
Department. They are the proud 
recipients of one of Southern Pa- 
cific’s President's Safety Awards. 

These men, many of whom work 
in the close quarters of a dining car 
kitchen and pantry, know that team- 
work and safety are a must if they 
are to perform their work efficiently. 

On this and the following pages, 
to see just what activities are in- 
volved in the work day of a dining 
car crew, we'd like you to join the 
members of our Cascade crew from 
the time they report to work until 
their first customer is served. 


In our Butcher Shop at Oakland, Carl 
Wieland, steward, checks meat for 
Cascade with Butcher Frank Ciraulo. 
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Below, supplies are loaded from 
the wagons into the dining car. 
Getting the food aboard and put 
away before the train leaves the 
yard is a fast paced operation, but 
the dining car men know they can’t 
sacrifice safety for speed. 


From the Stores 
Department, mem- 
bers af the Cas- 
cade crew pick up 
the food supplies 
needed for round- 
trip dining car 
service between 
Oakland and 
Portland. Their 
admirable safety 
record shows they 
know the right 
way to lift the 
boxes and crates. 


Chef Lee Bozeman checks a prime 
rib roast he’s cooking, Working in 
the kitchen with het pans and sharp 
utensils makes safe practices essen- 
tial for all the cooks. 
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in the dining car's spotless pantry, 
Waiter Harry Carr carefully pre- 
pares fresh strawberries for a hun- 
gry customer on ovr Cascade. 


Working together to bring fast, ef- 
ficient service to patrons relaxing in 
the Cascade’s attractive lounge car 
are Bartender Joe B. Jones, left, 
and Waiter John Davis. 


Cascade Waiter Lee Mathews serves 
one of the passengers shortly after 
the train leaves on its journey north- 
ward, Along every mile of the trip 
our dining car men practice safety 
to avoid mishaps to themselves and 
to offer our customers the finest 
possible service, 


Recent 
Kettrvees 


e 


ENGINEER Fred White, San Joaquin Divi- 
sion, retired recently after 42 years of 
continuous service with Southern Pacific, 


@ 


WILLIAM B. RUFNER, engineer, Portland 
Division, retired recently ta end a 41 year 
railroad career with Southern Pacific. 


> ERNEST C. CHANDLER, machinist at Ogden 
Shops, has retired after serving Southern 
Pacific more than 44 years, 


PD SOSTENES TOBAR, section foreman, San 
Joaquin Division, has retired after com- 
pleting 43 years’ service with our company. 


eS 


45.1. (Curley) WILLIAMSON, assistant gen- 
erel yordmaster, Bayshore, retired recently 
after serving Southern Pacific nearly 34 
years, He began his career as a yardman. 


4 HARRY MYERS, engineer, Western Divi- 
sion, retired after 43 years’ service with SP, 


@ 
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We Hauled Seats 
For Giant Stadium 


ONSTRUCTION OF Candlestick 

Park, future home of the San 
Francisco Giants, is nearly com- 
pleted. Seats were needed, of 
course, for the thousands of rabid 
baseball fans who will be throng- 
ing into the stadium. 

That’s where we came in. South- 
ern Pacific arranged to provide 
delivery at the stadium of carload 
shipments of the seats from the 
American Seating Company in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Initial shipments moved in vans 
on trailer flatears (piggyback) 
from Grand Rapids to San Fran- 
cisco and were then handled at the 
through rate by Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company into the sta- 
dium. Subsequent shipments have 
been moving in box cars, with 
transfer being effected at San 
Francisco into PMT trucks, accom- 
plishing the same type of delivery. 


RR Retirement Board 
Reports on Annuities 


Bout 13,180 men and women 

- whose last railroad service was 
with the Southern Pacific Company 
were receiving employe annuities 
from the Railroad Retirement 
Board at the end of 1958, the 
Board recently reported. Their an- 
nuities averaged $118 a month. 
About one-third of these employes 
had wives who were also receiving 
monthly benefits. 

During 1958, 1,710 former 
Southern ‘Pacific Company em- 
ployes were added to the Board’s 
retirement rolls, and 805 were 
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MINNIE FLEMING, telephone operator, 
General Office, retired recently after 36 
years’ service, But there will still be o 
Fleming at the switchboard; her daughter, 
Virginia, is also a telephone operator. 


taken off, mainly because of death. 
This resulted in a net increase of 
905 during the year. The average 
award to those retiring in 1958 was 
$124 a month. 

The Railroad Retirement Board 
points out that last year some 
43,600 employes of the Nation’s 
railroads retired on annuities av- 
eraging $125 a month. Of this 
number, 77 percent retired because 
of old age and 23 percent because 
of disability. 


Henry W. Babler, retired Los 
Angeles Division engineer, has 
made words his hobby. An avid 
scholar of the dictionary, Henry 
decided to see how many words he 
could make out of the letters ap- 
pearing in “Southern Pacific.” He 
came up with a grand total of 584 
words ranging from perch to pars- 
nip. Anyone care to try for 585? 
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Veteran Engineer 
Dies at Sacramento 


TLLIAM H. Kopxa, 85, the last 

of the engineers who served 
on our wood burning locomotive, 
the C. P. Huntington, died in Sac- 
ramento last month. 

Kopka, who was nicknamed 
“Wild Bill” started with the rail- 
road as a fireman in 1894. Five 
years later he became an engineer 
and worked on the Sacramento to 
Sparks and Oakland to Gerber 
runs. He retired in 1947. 

Kopka was tagged with the nick- 
name “Wild Bill” because he al- 
most always brought his train in 
on time no matter “how late it was 
at the start of the run. 

Kopka was an honored guest at 
the celebration in Sacramento last 
October when steam locomotive 
#4294 was placed on permanent 
display alongside the C. P. Hunt- 
ington in Railroad Park. 


IRIS _E. MACARTNEY, head stonogra- 
phet, Qatland Pier, has retired after 23 
years’ service with our Company. 


Edwin Painter, chief time- 
keeper at Portland, Oregon, and 
veteran of 50 years’ service with 
Southern Pacific before his retire- 
ment last January, has passed 
away. During his long career with 
our railroad he made friends all 
along the line. 


George Fair, senior assistant 
division engineer, Oakland Pier, 
retired last month after almost 39 
years with Southern Pacific. Be- 
fore coming to Oakland, he was 
division engineer, Tucson Divi- 
sion. Succeeding Fair will be 


William W. Allen. 


BEST WISHES 
Marriages 


Henry Koth, telegrapher, Portland 
Division to Onalee Ruth Dau; Steve 
Kovacs, wheel shop foreman, Los An- 
geles General Shops to Violet Sharon; 
Geno Sega, passenger car welder, also 
of Los Angeles Shops to Theresa Cress. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Douglas Port, clerk, Port- 
land Division, and Grant Telford, 
telegrapher, Portland Division; R. I. 
Ake, brakeman, Shasta Division, and 
T. Crocker, brakeman, also of Shasta 
Division. 

Twin Daughters to: J. A, Kane, 
brakeman, Shasta Division. 


THANKS TO YOU! 
Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Joseph Brew- 
er, switchman; Jacob Cramer, trucker; 
Ross Duncan, brakeman; Lloyd 
Greaves, engineer; Charles Hocrig, 
switchman; William Kaufman, switch- 
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man; John Mullarkey, trucker; Mil- 
lard Weddel, car inspector. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Isaiah 
Corbin, coach cleaner; Robert Curry, 
engineer; Sam Enos, track laborer; 
Clifford George, conductor; Walter 
Norton, clerk; Garland Spence, ticket 
clerk. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: 
Thomas Hunter, painter; Walter 
Langston, engineer; William Larkin, 
conductor; Elmer Smith, engineer; 
Frederick Stephen, machinist helper. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Chester 
Garrett, machinist helper; John Glanz- 
mann, sheetmetal worker; Frederick 
Morgan, carman. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Albert 
Frey, conductor; Raymond Hansen, 
B&B carpenter; Clay Russill, car in- 
spector; William Shaw, engineer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Wil- 
liam Grimes, crossing watchman; 
Henry Matney, clerk. 

TUCSON DIVISION: John Bag- 
ley, B&B carpenter; Henry Braziel, 


WILLIAM N. WISE, Portland Division bridge 
and building foreman, retired after 43 
yeurs’ service with SP. 


L. L. GRIFFITH, Shasta Division canductor, 
has retired after 40 years with SP. During 
the past 18 years he served as conductor 
between Dunsmuir and Gerber, 


coach cleaner; Andrew Kennedy, engi- 
neer; Salomon Mendoza, track la- 
borer; George Perkins, brakeman. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Peter 
Chiouthias, car inspector; Vincent 
Colmer, pipefitter; Conrad Jamiason, 
conductor; Elmer Johnson, chair car 
porter; William Kayo, engine fore- 
man; Edward Keating, yardmaster; 
Norman Matthews, conductor; Harry 
Peterson, water & fuel supervisor. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Max Long, 
trainman; Charles Mullins, agent; 
Luis Valenzuela, track laborer; Fran- 
ciseo Viayra, track laborer. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Walter Jones, 
engineer, Shasta Division; Jose Pinon, 
boilermaker, Rio Grande Division; Erie 
Johanson, electrician, Los Angeles 
Shops; Jesse Simpson, waiter, Los 
Angeles Dining Car Dept.; Thomas 
Beltran, store laborer, El Paso Stores 
Dept.; John Garoutte, laborer, James 
Mansur, stationary fireman, both Eu- 
gene Tie Treating Plant; Maria Cantu, 
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general clerk, Mechanical Department, 
Los Angeles; Otto Kasten, section 
stockman, Eugene Stores Dept.; Dale 
Johnson, yard helper, Harbor Belt 
Line Railroad; Mary Flagler and 
Beatrice Graham, both clerks, Audi- 
tor of Miscellaneous Accounts, General 
Office, San Francisco. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Anthony San- 
tos, engineer, Frank Beckett, clerk. 
Joseph Dunn, car distributor. Pen- 
sioners: William Behringer, con- 
ductor; Diomed Bren, passenger car- 
man; Ira Brown, machinist; William 
Erskine, switchman; Raymond 
Haines, clerk; Patrick McDonnell, 
stevedore; Abel Romero, machinist; 
Vladimir Tychinin, mechanic; Daniel 
Williams, conductor, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Ralph 


Waters, fireman; Fred Humbert, en- 
gineer. Pensioners: Harry Cain, engi- 


HELEN ZACHEISZ, lease clerk at Bakers~ 
field, retired after 38 years’ service with 
SP, The gentleman in the photo is Helen’s 
husband, whe was on hand for the gala 
farewell festivities on her last day. 
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JOHN FISHEL, arbitration clerk, Freight 
Claims Department, Son Frenciseo, ended a 
51-year railroading career when he re- 
tired recently. He had been with Southern 
Pacific since 1923. 


neer; Germain Collins, engineer; 
George Corrigan, division engineer; 
Nathan Geer, telegrapher-clerk; Louis 
Kibler, car inspector; Louis Olsen, 
switchman, 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Leandro 
Trejo, lead freight carman; John 
Huerta, electrician helper. Pensioners: 
Maurice Giovanazi, machinist helper; 
Ray Palmer, electric crane operator; 
Silas Scott, freight carman. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Rafael Montelongo, freight 
carman; Frederick Rievesthal, engi- 
neer. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Edward 
Goetsch, store laborer; Alfred Lewis, 
pipefitter. Pensioners: Luis Lopez, sec- 
tion laborer. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: 
Charles Gunn, engineer; Julius Har- 
ris, red cap; George Tyler, engineer. 
Pensioners: Aloysius Byrne, engineer; 
George Chorn, switchman; Clifford 
Fertig, conductor; Benjamin Guinan, 
relief outfit foreman; John Kelly, en- 
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MARIE McDANIELS, claim clerk at Portland, 
gets ready to cut her “retirement cake” at 
a party in honor of her 42 years’ servico 
with Southern Pacific, 


gineer; Hubert Lawler, lead car in- 
spector; Pierre McDowell, switchman; 
Gregorio Yniguez, stevedore-loader. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Clarence 
Carlson, shop painter; Alfred Cobia, 
carman. Pensioners: Toney Leonardo, 
machinist helper; Jesse Violet, Mill- 
man. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Frank 
Anderson, sheet metal worker; 
Charles Baysinger, telegrapher. Pen- 
sioner: Nelson Freeman, brakeman. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pearl 
Gilson, conductor. Pensioners: Thomas 

_ Bruce, stationary fireman; Lawson 
Collins, firebuilder; John Routzong, 
“ conductor. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Frank 
Cochenour, conductor; W. Anderson, 
machinist. Pensioner: Edgar Radtke, 
agent-telegrapher. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Andrew Burke, master mechanic; 
James Reed, telegrapher; Fletcher 
West, engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: William 
Spence, deckhand; Ralph Olsen, en- 
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gineer; Richard Curtis, engineer. Pen- 
sioners: Emilio Belmontes, carman 
helper; Charles Brown, brakeman; 
Christ Entelman, chief delivery clerk; 
Philip Hayfield, switchman; Joseph 
Lichenhall, brakeman; Philip Rice, 
conductor; Alex Spanos, car repairer. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Pensioners: 
Edgar Martin, sub-station operator; 
Herman Gaskill, trainman. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Charles 
Sayre, asst. engineer, Valuation Dept., 
General Office; Edward Grundel, 
steward, West Oakland Commissary; 
James Irvine, claims agent, Law Dept., 
General Office; John Duckel, asst. 
auditor, Freight Accounts Dept., General 
Office; Francisea de_ Marin, clerk, 
Mechanical Dept. General Office; 
James M. Jones, cook, Los Angeles 
Commissary. Pensioners: Travis 
Knight, lineman, Communications, sys- 
tem; Charles Carter, designer “a”, 
Reanus Spink, crossing protection en- 
gineer, both Engineering Dept., General 
Office; Herbert Gray, price clerk, 
Stores Dept. West Oakland; Frank 
Kalas, section laborer, NWP; Albert 
Hefline, salon steward, SPSS Lines. 


HARRY E, PETERSON, water and fuel sv- 
pervisor, Western Division, ended a 40- 
year railroading career when he setired. 
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One Child 
in Ten 


born each year, 
may some day be 
a mental patient! 


UNLESS... 
we have more 
research, clinics, 
and psychiatrists 
to cut this 
tecrible tol! 


ANYONE, even someone in your own 

family, can suffer a mental or ema- 
tional disorder. It is an illness just like 
any other. i 

But in most cases, people with poor 
mental health don’t need to go into hos- 
pitals. Usually, they can go on living at 
home—even working—while undergoing 
modern treatment. 

These people neéd help from every- 
one around them, in the form of under- 
standing. The way you treat them can 
mean the difference between retreat or 
recovery. 

As you give your understanding to 
others, learn to understand your own 
emotional tensions, too. Send for the 
free booklet, How To Deo! With Your 
Tensions. 


Write: Box 2500, New York 1, N.Y. 


National Association for 
Mental Health 
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